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PALMYRA was organized by the general sessions 
of Outario county, pursuant to the act of 27th of 
Jan. 1789; since modified. It comprised two 
townships of Phelps and Gorham’s purchase, being 


No. 12, in the 2d and 3.1 ranves. 


‘The suriace o 
the town is gently undulating, and the soil of a 
superior quality. Pop, 3,550. 

The village of Palmyra is situated on Mud ereck 
and the Erie canal, 196 miles distant from Albaay 
by the post route, 11 from Lyons, 13 from Canan- 
daigua, and 22 from Rochester. It is a place of 
considerable business, containing about 250 dwel- 
lings, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Episcopal, 1 Methodist, and 
1 Baptist church, a bank, 2 newspaper printing 
offices, a number of mills, &c. ‘The accompanymy 
engraving shows part of Main-street, looking west- 
ward, 

Joseph Sinith, the founder of the Mormon sect, 
began his public career in and near this village. 
The following account of Smith, and his operations, 
is derived from authentic sources of information. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was 
born in Royalton, Vt. and removed to Manchester, 
Ontario county, N. Y. about the year 1820, at an 
early age, with his parents, who were in quite 
humble circumstances. Tle was occasionally em- 
ployed in Palmyra as a laborer, and bore the repu- 
Accord 


ing to the testimony of respectable individuals in 


tation of a lazy and ignorant young man. 


that place, Smith and his father were persons of 
doubtful moral character, addicted to disreputable 
habits, and moreover, extremely superstitious, be- 
lieving in the existence of witchcraft. ‘They at 
one time procure damineral rod, and dug in various 
places for money. Smith testified that when dig- 
ging he had seen the pot or chest contaming the 
treasure, but never was fortunate cnough to get it 
Into his hands. Ile place d a pligul ir looking stor 
in his hat, and pretended by the light of it to make 
many wonderful discoveries of gold, silver, and 
other treasures, deposited in the earth. LHe com. 
menced his career as the founder of the new sect 
of 18 or 10 


when about the ag: , and appourted a 


number of mectings in Pelniera, for the purposs 


declaring the divine revelations which he said were 
made to him. 
auy excitement in the village ; but very few had 
curiosity sufficient to listen tohim. Not having 
the means to print his revelations, he applied to 
Mr. Crane, of the society of Friends, declaring that 
he was moved by the spirit to call upon him for as. 
sistance. ‘This gentleman bid him go to work, or 
the state prison would end his career. 
better success with Martin Harris, an industrious 
and thrifty farmer of Palmyra, who was worth 
bout $10,000, and who beeame one of his leading 
disciples. By his assistance, 5,000 copies of the 
Mormon Bible, (so ealled,) were published at) an 
expense of about 83,000, It is possible that Harris 
might have made the advances with the expecta. 
tion of a profitable speculation, as a great sale was 
anticipated. ‘This work isa duodecinno yolume, 
contaming 39) pages, end is perhaps one of the 
weakest productions ever attempted to be palmed 
off as a divine revelation. It is mostly a blind 
mass of words, interwoven with scriptural language 
and quotations, without much of a leading plin or 
design. It is in fact such a production as might 
be expected from a person of Smith's abilities and 
turn of mind. ‘The following is a copy of the title 
page : 

“ The Book of Mormon: an account written by 
the hand of Mormon, upon plates taken from 
the plates of Nephi. 

* Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of 
the people of Nephi, and also of the Lamanites ; 
wrilten to the Lamanites, which are a remnant of 
the house of Israel, and also to the Jew and Gentile, 
written by way of commandment, and also loy the 
Written and 
sealed up and hid up to the Lorp that they m "\ 


spirit of Propheey and Revelation. 


not be de stroyed, to come forth by the gift and 
power of God unto the mterpretation thereof, sealed 
by the hand of Moron: and hid up unto the Lop to 
come forth in due time by the way of the Gentile ; 
the vaiterpretation thereof by the gift of Ged, an 
abridgment taken from the book of Ether Also, 
wi « n dot the People ’ 


Ile was, however, unable to produce » 


Smith had | 


were scattered at the time the Lory confounded 
the language of the people when they were build. 
ing a tower to get to Heaven, which is to shew 
unto the remnant of the house of Isracl how great 
things the Lory hath dune unto their fathers, and 
that they may know the covenants of the Lorn, 
and that they are not cast off forever ; and alse to 


‘ the convincing of the Jew and Gentile, that Jesus 


is the Cueist, the Erexnan Gop, manifesting 


Himself usto all nations. And now if there are 


’ faults it be the mistake of men, wherefore condemn 


not the things of God that ye may be found spotless 


‘ at the judgment seat of Christ. 


“ By Jeseph Sinith, Junior, Author and Proprie- 
tor, Palinyra. Printed by E. B. Grandin, for the 
Author, 1839.” 

At the close of the book is “ the testimony of 
three witnesses,” viz: Oliver Cowdery, David 
Whitmer, and Martin Harris, in which they state 


‘ unto all nations, kindreds, tongues and people, that 


they have seen the plates containing the record, 
and the engravings upon ther, &c. On the last 


_ page is contained the testimony of cight witnesses, 


of which the following is a copy : 
* Be it known unto all nations, kindred, tongues 
and people, unto whom this book shall come, that 


> Joseph Smith, Jr. the Author and Proprictor of this 


work, hath shewed unto us the plates of which hath 
been spoken, which hath the appearance of gold ; 
and as many of the leaves as the said Smith has 
translated we did handle with our hands, and we 
also saw the engravings thereof, all of which had 
the appearance of ancient work and of curious 
workmanship. And this we bear record, with 
words of soberness, that the said Smith has shown 
unto us, for we have seen and nerrep, and know 
of a surety that the said Smith has got the plates 
of which we have spoken. And we give our 
names unto the world that which we have seen and 
we lie not, God bearing wituess of it. Chr'stian 
Whitmer, Jacob Whitmer, Peter Whitmer, Jr. 
John Whitmer, Hiram Page, Joseph Sinith, Senior, 
Hiram Smith, Samuel Hl. Smith.’ 

In the preface, Smith states “ that the plates of 
which have been spoken, were found in the towti- 
ship of Manchester, Ontario county, New-York.” 

It is stated by persons in Palmyra, that when he 
exhibited these plates to his followers, the yo were 
done up ima canvass bay, and Smith made the ce. 
claration, that if they uncovered them, the AL 
mighty would strike them dead. It is said that no 
one but Sinith could read what was engraved upon 
them; which he was enabled to do by looking 
through a peculiar kind of spectacles found buried 
with the plates. 

Soon after the publication of the Mormon Bible, 
one Parley B. Pratt, a resident of Lorrain county, 
Ohio, happening to pass through Palimy ra, on the 
canal, hearing of the new religion, ealled on the 
prophet and was soon converted. Pratt was inti 
mate with Sidney Rigdon, a ve ry popular preacher 
of the denomination ealled “ Re‘Sormers” or “* Diaci 
plee.”’ About the tune of the arneval of Pratt at 
WW * 
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tion for the western country, under the command 


of Cowdery, in order to convert the Indians or’ 


Lamanites, as they termed them. In October, 


183), this mission, consisting of Cowdery, Pratt, 


Peterson, and Whitmer, arrived at Mentor, Ohio, » 


the residence of Rigdon, well supplied with the 
new Bibles. Near this place, in Kirtland, there 
were a few families belonging to Rigdon’s coun- 
gregation, who having become extremely fanati- 
eal, were daily looking for some wonderful event 
to take place in the world. Seventeen of these 
persons readily believed in Mormonism, and were 
By 


the conversation ef Rigdon, soon after, Mormon. 


all re-immersed, in one night, by Cowdery, 


ism received a powerful impetus, and more than 
one hundred converts were speedily added. Rig- 
don visited Sinith at Palmyra, where he tarried 
about two months, recciving revelations, preach. 
ing, &c. He then returned to Kirtland, Ohie, 
and was followed afew days after by the prophet 
Smith and his connections. ‘Thus from a state 
of almost beggary, the family of Smith were 
furnished with the * fat of the land” by their 
disciples, many of whom were wealthy. 

A Mormon temple was erceted at Kirtland, at 
an expense of about $50,000. In this building, 
there was a sacred apartment, a kind of holy of 
holies, in which none but the priests were alle wed 
toenter. An unsuccessful application was made 
to the legislature fur the charter of a bank. 
Upon the refusal, they established an unchart- 
ered institution, commenced their banking oper- 
ations, issued their notes, and made extensive 
loans. ‘The socicty now rapidly increased in 
wealth and numbers, of whom many were doubt. 
less drawn thither by mereenary motives. But 
the bubble at last burst. The bank being an un- 
chartered institution, the debts due were not le- 
gally collectable. With the failure of this insti. 
tution, the society rapidly declined, and Smith 
was obliged to leave the state to avoid the sher- 
iff. 
to Missvuri, where many outrages were perpe- 
trated against them. ‘he Mormons raised an 
armed force to “ drive off the infidels;” buat 
By the 


last accounts, they were cstablishing themselves at 


Most of the sect, with their leader, removed 


were finally obliged to leave the state. 


Nauvoo, [Illinois ; and it is said are now in a more 
flourishing condition than ever, rapidly making 
converts by means of their itinerant preachers 
in Various sectious of our own country ond even 
in England.— New-York Historical Collections. 





From the Christian Souvenir for 1843 
THE CORAL RING; 
Or, the Temperance Pledge. 

RY MRS. MW. EK. B, 
* Tere is no time of lif 


i 


STOWE, 

cin which young girls 
are so thoroughly scifish as from fifteen to twen.- 
ty,” said Edward Ashton, deliberately, as he laid 


down a book he had been reading 


? 


and leaned 
over the centre table. 


tha) 


!” replied a tall, bril- 
liant-looking creature, who was lounging on an 


* You insulting fellow 


ottoman hard by, over one of Dickens’ last works. 
* "Truth, coz—for all that,’ said the gentleman, 

with the air ofone who means to provoke a dis 
msston. 


VOW, Edward, this is just one of your whole 


sale declarations—for nothing only to get me into 
a dispute with you, you know,” replied the lady ; 
* On your conscience now, (if you have one,) is 
it not so?” 

** My conscience feels quite easy, cousin in sub- 
scribing to that very sentiment, as my confession 
of faith,” replied the gentleman, with provoking 
sang froid. 

‘* Pshaw !—it’s one of your fusty old bachelor 
notions. See what comes, now, of living tu your 
time of life without a wife—disrespect for the sex, 
and allthat. Really, cousin, your symptoms are 
getting alarming.” 

* Nay, now, cousin Florence,” said Edward, 
* you are a girl of moderately good sense, with 
all your nonsense—now don’t you (I know you 
do) think just so too ?” 

** Think just so too!—do hear the creature !” 
replied Florence. ‘ No, sir: you can speak for 
yourself in this matter, but I beg leave to enter 
iny protest when you speak for me too.” 

** Well, now, where is there, coz, among all 
our circle, a young girl that has any sort of pur- 
pose or object in life to speak of, except to make 
herself as interesting and agreeable as possible— 
to be admired, and to pass her time in as amusing 
a way as sheean? Where will you find one be- 
tween fifteen and twenty, that has any serious 
regard for the improvement and best welfare of 
those with whom she is connected at all, or that 
modifies her conduet inthe ieast, with reference 
to it? Now, cousin, in very serious earnest, you 
have about as much real character, as much ear- 
nestness and depth of fecling, and as much good 
sense, When one can getat it, as any yonng lady 
of them all, and yet, on your conscience, can 
you say that you live with any sort of reference 
to any body’s good—or to any thing but your 
own present amusement and gratification ?” 

“ What a shocking adjuration,” replied the lady, 
Well, 
being so adjured, 1 must think to the best of my 
ability. 


** prefaced, too, by a three-story compliment! 


And now, seriously and soberly, | don’t 
see as I am selfish—1 do all that | have any ac- 
casion to do, for any body. You know that we 
have servants to do every thing that is necessary 
about the house, so that there is no occasion for my 
making a display of housewilely excellence; and I 
wait on mamma if she has a headache, and papa 
his slippers and newspaper, and find uncie John’s 
spectacles for him twenty times a day, (no small 
matter that,) and then—” 

* But after all, what is the object a purpose of 
your life ?” 
I don’t see how I can 
have any—that is, as | am made. 


* Why-—T havn't any. 
Now, you know 
I've none of the fussing, baby-tending, herb-tea- 
making recommendations of aunt Sally, and divers 
Indeed, 


to tell the truth, I think useful persons are com. 


other of the class commonly called useful. 
monly rather fussy and stupid. ‘They are just like 
the boneset and horehound and catnip, very ne- 
cessary to be raised in a garden, but not in the least 
ornamental.” 

“ And you charming young ladies, who philoso. 
phize in kid slippers and French dresses, are the 
tulips and roses—very charming, and delightful, 
and sweet, but fit for nothing on carth but parlor 
ornaments.” 

“Well, parlor ornamentsare good in their way,” 
said the young lady, coloring, and looking a littl 


vexed. 


“So you give up the point, then,” said the gen- 
Weman, “* that that is all you girls are good for—just 
to amuse yourselves, amuse others, look pretty, and 
be agreeable.” 

“ Well, and if we behave well to our parents, 
and are amiable in the family—I don’t know—and 
yet,” said Florence, sighing, “* 1 have often had a 
sort of vague idea of something higher that we 
might become—yet really—what more than this is 
expected of us? what else can we do?” 

* | used to read, in old-fashioned novels, about 
ladies visiting the sick and the poor,” replied Ed- 
ward. “ You remember Celebs in Search of a 
Wile ?” 

“ Yes, truly; that it to say, I remember thie story, 
part of it, and the love-scenes; but as for all those 
everlasting conversations of Dr. Barlow, Mr. Stan- 
ley, and nobody knows who else, I skipped those of 
of course. But really, this yisiting and tending the 
poor, and all that, seems very well ina story, where 
the lady goes into a picturesque cottage half over. 
grown with huneysuckle, and finds an emaciated, 
but still beautiful woman, sitting propped up by pil- 
lows. But come tothe downright matter of fact 
of poking about in all these vile, dirty alleys, and 
entering little, dark rooms, amid troops of grinning 
children, and smelling codfish and onions, and no- 
body knows what—dcar me, my benevolence always 
evaporates be‘ore I get through. Vd rather pay 
any body five dollars a day to do it for me than do 
it myself. ‘The fact is, that I lave neither fancy 
nor nerves for this kind of thing.” 

* Well, granting, then, that you can do nothing 
for your fellow-creatures unless you are to do it 
in the most genteel, comfortable and picturesque 
manner poss.ble, is there not a great field for a 
women like you Florence, in your influence over 
your associates? With your talents for conversu- 
tion, your taet and self-possession, and lady-like 
gift of saying any thing you choose, are you not re- 
sponsible, in some wise, for the mfluerce you exert 
over those by whom you are surrounded !” 

* T never thought of 1,” replied Florence. 

“ Now, you remember the remarks that Mr. 
Fortesque made, the other evenin 


g, on the 


religious 


services at church ?” 


“ Yes, Ldo; and I thought then he was too 
bad.” 

“ And I do not suppose there was one of you 
ladies im the room that did not think so too; but 
yet the matter was all passed over with smiles, and 
with not a single insinuation that he had said any 
thing unpleasing or disagreeable.” 

“ Well, what could we do? One does not want 
to be rude you know.” 

“ Do!—could you not, Florence, you have al- 
ways taken the lead in society, and who have been 
noted for always being able to say and do what you 
please—could you not have shown him that those 
remarks were unpleasing to you, as decidedly as 
you certainly would have done if they had related 
to the character of your father or brother? To my 
mind, a woman of true moral felling should feel 
herself as much imsulted when her religion is treated 
with contempt, as if the contempt were shown to 
herself. Do you not know the power which is 
riven to you women to awe and restrain us in your 
presence, and to guard the sacredness of things 
which you treat as holy ’?—Believe me, Florence, 
that Fortesque, infidel as he ts, would reverence a 


hie 


woman with whom dared not trifle on sacred 


sub ects,”’ 
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Florence rose from lier seat with a heightened 
coler, her dark eyes brightening through tears. 

“ } am sure what you say is just, cousin, and yet 
I have never thought of it before. I will—I am 
determined to begin, after this, to live with some 
better purpose than I have done.” 

* And let me tell you, Florence, in starting a 
new course, as in learning to walk, taking the first 
step is every thing. Now, I have a first step to 
propose to you.” 

* Weil, cousin—” 

“ Well, you know, I suppose, that among your 
train of adorers you number Colonel Elliot ?” 

Florence smiled. 

** And perhaps you do not know, what is cer- 
tainly troe, that among the most discerning and 
cool part of his friends, Elliot is considered as a lost 
man.” 

“ Good heavens! Edward, what do you mean ?” 

“ Simply this, that with all his brilliant talents, 
his amiable and generous feelings, and his. success 
in society, Elliot has not self-control enough to 
prevent his becoming confirmed in intemperate 
habits.” 

* IT never dreamed of this,” replied Florence— 
“ T knew that he was spirited and free, fond of so. 
ciety, and excitable, but never suspected any thing 
beyond. 

* Elliot has tact enough never to appear in la- 
dies’ society when he has not in a fit state for it,” 
replied Edward ; “ but yet it isso.” 

* But is he really so bad ?” 

“ He stands just on the verge, Florence—just 
where a word fitly spoken might turn him. He is 
a noble creature, full of all sorts of fine impulses and 
feelings, the only son of a mother who doats on him, 
the idolized brother of sisters who love him as you 
love your brother, Florence ; and he stands where 
a word, aJook—so they be of the right kind—inight 
save him.” 

“ And why, then, do you not speak to him?” 
said Florence. 

* Because [am not the best person, Florence. 
There is another who could do it better—one whom 
he admires, who stands in a position which would 
forbid his feelings angry—a_ person, cousin, whom 
I have heard in gayer moments say, that she knew 
how to say any thing she pleased, without offending 
any body.” 

“QO, Edward!” said Florence, coloring, “ do 
not bring up my foolish specehes against me—and 
do not speak as if I ought to interfere in this mat. 
ter, for indeed I cannot do it. I never eould in the 
world; I am certain I could not.” 

*“ And so,” said Edward, “ you whom I have 
heard say so many things which no one else could 
say, or dared to say—you, who have gone on with 
such laughing assurance in your own powers of 
pleasing, shrink from trying that power when a no- 
ble and generous heart might be saved by it.—You 
have been willing to venture a great deal for the 
sake of amusing yourself, and winning admiration, 


y high or noble 





but you dare not say a word for a 


purpose. Do you not see how you confirm what I 
said of the selfishness of you women p” 

“ But you must rem mber, Edward, this is a 
matter of great de licacy.” 

“ That word delicacy isa charming cover-all, 
in all these cases, Florence. Now, here is a fine, 
noble-spirited young man, away from his mother 
and sisters, away from any family friend who might 


care for him, tempted, betrayed, almost to ruin, 


and a few words from you, said as a woman knows 


how to say them, might be his salvation. But you | 


will look coolly on and see him go to destruction, 
because you have too much delicacy to make the 


effort, like the man that would not help his neigh- , 


bor out of the water because he had never had the 
honor of an introduction.” 

“ But, Edward, consider how peculiarly fastid- 
ious Elliot is—how jealous of any attempt to restrain 
and guide him.” 

“ And just for that reason it is that men of his 
acquaintance cannot do anything with him. But 
what are you women made with so much tact and 
power of charming for, if it is not to do these very 
things that we men cannot do? It is a delicate 
matter—true ; and has not Heaven given to vou a 
fine touch and a nice eye for just such delieate 
matters? Have you not seen, a thousand times, 
that what might be resented, as an impertinent in. 
terference on the part of a man, comes to us as a 
flattering expression of interest, from the lips of a 
woman?” 

“ Well, but, cousin, what would you have me 
do? how would you have me to do it ?” said Flo. 
rence, earnestly. 

“* You know that Fashion, who makes so many 
Wrong turns, and so many absurd ones, has at last 
made one right one, and it is now a fashionable 
thing to sign the temperance pledge. Eliot him- 
self would be glad to do it, but he foolishly com. 
mitted himsclf against it in the outset, and now 
feels bound to stand to his opinion. He has, too, 
been rather rudely assailed by some of the apos- 
tles of the new state of things, who did not under- 
stand the peculiar points of his character; in short 
Tam afraid that he will feel bound to go to de- 
struction for the sake of supporting his own opinion. 
Now, if I should undertake with him, he might 
offer to shoot me; but IT hardly think there is any- 
thing of the sort to be apprehended in your case. 
Just try your enchantments; you have bewitched 
wise men into doing silly things, before now ; try, 
now, if you can't bewitch a foolish man into doing 
a wise thing.” 

Florence smiled archly, but instantly grew more 
thoughtful. 

“ Well, cousin,” she said, “ I willtry. ‘Though 
I think you are rather liberal m your ascriptions of 
power, yet I can put the matter to the test of ex- 
perunent.” 

” * * * * * * 

Florence Elmore was, at the time we speak of in 
her twentieth year. Born in onc ofthe wealthiest fan. 
ilies in ———, highly educated and accomplished, 
idolized by her parents and brothers, she had entered 
society as one born to command, With much 
native nobleness, and magnanimity of character, 
with warm and impulsive feclings, and a capability 
of everything high or great, she had hitherto lived 
solely for her own amusement, and looked on the 
whole brilliant cirele by which she was surrounded, 
with all its various actors, as something got up for 
her special diversion. ‘The idea of influencing any 
one, for better or worse, by anything she ever said 
or did, had never occurred to her. The crowd of 
admirers, of the other sex, who, as a matter of course, 
were always about her, she regarded as so many 
sources of diversion; but the idea of feeling and 
sympathy with them as human beings, or of making 
use of her power over them for their improvement, 
was one that had never entered her head. 


Edward Ashton was an old bachelor cousin of 


Florence’s who, having earned the title of oddity, 
in general society, availed himself of it to exercise a 
turn for telling the truth to the various young ladies 
of his acquaintance, especially to his fair cousin 
Florence, We remark, by the by, that these priv- 
ile xed truth-tellers are quite a necessary of life to 
young lidies, in the full tide of society; and we 
really think it would be worth while for every dozen 
of them to unite to keep a person of this kind, on 
a salary, for the benefit of the whole ; however, that 
is nothing to our present purpose ; we must return 
to our fair heroine, whom we left, at the close of 
the last conversation, standing in a deep reverie, 
by the window. 

“t's more than half true,” she said to herself, 
“more than half. Here am I, twenty years old, 
and I never have thought of anything, never have 
done anything, except to amuse and gratify myself; 
no purpose—no object —nothing high—nothing dig- 
nified—nothing worth living for!—only a parlor- 
ornament, heigh-ho! Well, I really do believe I 
could do something with this Elliot; and yet—how 
I dread to try.” 

Now, my good readers, if you are anticipating 
a love story, we must hasten to put in our disclaim. 
er; you are quite mistaken in the case. Our fair, 
brilliant herome was, at this time of speaking, as 
heart-whole as the diamond on her bosom, which 
reflected the light in tco many sparkling rays ever 
to ubsorb it. She had, to be sure, half in earnest, 
half in jest, maintained a bantering platonic sort 
of friendship with George ElLot; she had danced, 
ridden, sung, and sketched with hun; but so had 
she with twenty other young men, and as to com- 
ing to anything tender with such a quick, bviliiant, 
restless creature, Elliot would as soon have under- 
taken to sentimentalize over a glass of soda water. 
No, there was decidedly no loye in the case. 

*“ What a curious ring that is!” said Elliot to 
her, a day or two aiter, as they were reading to- 
gether. 

“ It's a knight's ring,” said she, playfully, as she 
drew it off, and pointed to a coral cross set in the 
gold—* a ring of the red-crossed knights. Coie, 
now, I've a great mind to bind you to my service 
with it.” 

“ Do, lady fair!’ said Elliot, stretching out his 
hand for the ring. 

* Know, then,” said she, ** if you take this pledge, 
that you must obey whatever commands I lay 
upon you in its name.” 

“ IT swear!” said Elhot, in the mock heroic, and 
placed the ring on his finger. 

An evening or two after, Elliot attended Flo. 
rence toa party ot Mrs. B 





’s. Everything was 
gay and brilliant, and there was no lack either of 
wit or wine. Elliot was standing in a little aleove, 
spread with refreshments, with a glass of wine in 
his hand. “ I forbid it; the cup is poisoned,” said 
a voice in his ear. He turned quickly and, Flo. 
rence was at his side. Every one was busy, with 
laughing and talking, around, and nobody saw the 
sudden start and flush that these words produced, 
as Ejhiot looked earnestly in the lady’s face. She 
smiled, and pointed, playfully, to the ring; but af. 
ter all, there was in her face an expression of agi- 
tation and interest which she could not repress, and 
Elliot felt, however playful the manner, that she 
was in earnest—and as she glided away in the 
crowd, he stood with his arms folded, and his eyer 


fixed on the spot where she disappeared, 


“Is it possible that 1 am suspected—that there 
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are things said of me,as if L were in danger !” 
were the first thoughts that flashed through his mind, 
llow strange that aman may appear doomed, given 
up, and lost, to the eye of every looker-on, before he 
begins to suspect himself !—'This was the fist tine 
that any defined apprehension of lors of character 
had occurred to Elliot, and he was startled as if 
from a dream. 

“ What the deuce is the matter with you, Flhot! 
you look as solemn as a hearse!” said a young man 
near by. 

“ Has Miss Elmore cut you ?” said another, 

* Come, man, have a eluss,” said a third. 

“ Let him alone—he's bewitehed,”’ said a fourth ; 
“ T saw the spell laid on him. None of us cgn say 
but our turn nay come nest.” 

An hour later, that evening, Florence was talking, 
with her usual spirit, to a group who were collected 
around her, when suddenly looking up, she saw 
Elliot, standing in an abstracted manner, at one 
of the windows that looked ont into the balcony. 

“ He is offended, I dare say,” she thought ; “ but 
why should I care? For once in my lite I have 
tried to do a right thing, a good thing; I have risk- 
ed giving offence for less than this, many a time.” 
Still, Florence could not but feel tremulous when, 
a few moments after, Elliot approached her, and 
offered his arm for a promenade.—They walked up 
and down the room, she talking volubly, and he 
answering yes and no, anything clse, at cross pur. 
poses, till at length, as if by accident, he drew her 
The 


moon was shining brightly, and everything without, 


into the balcony which overhung the garden. 


in its placid quietness, contrasted strangely with 
the busy, hurrying scene within. 

“ Miss Elmore,” suid Elliot, abruptly, “ may I 
ask you, sincerely, had you any design ina remark 
you made to me in the early part of the evening ?” 

Florence paused, and though habitually the most 
practised and self-possessed of women, the color 
actually receded from her check, as she answered— 

* Yes, Mr. Elliot—I must confess that I had.” 

* And is 
anything?” 
“1 have 


me tremble 


it possible, then, that you have heard 


heard, Mr. Elliot, that which makes 
for you, and for those whose life | know 
is bound up in you; and, tell ine, were it well, or 
friendly in me, to know that such things were said, 
that such danger existed, and not to warn you of 
it?” 

Elliot stood for a few moments in silence. 

“ Have I offended? Have I taken too great a 
liberty ?” said Florence, gently. 

Hitherto Etliot had only scen in Florence the 
self.possessed, assured, light-hearted woman of fash. 
ion; but there wasa reality and depth of feclmg in 
the few words she had spoken to him, in this inter- 
view, that opened to him entirely a new view in 
her character. 

“ No, Miss Elinore,” said he, carnestly, after 
some pause; “ I inay be pained, offended I cannot 
be. 


excited, dazzled ; my spirits naturally buoyant have 


To tell the truth, | have been thoughtless, 


earried me, often, too far, and, lately IT have often, 
painfully suspected my own powers of resistance ; I 
have really felt that I needed help, but have been 
too proud to confess, even to myself, that 1 needed 
it. 


one else could have done. 


You, Miss Elmore, have done what, perhaps, no 
Lam overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and I shall bless you for it to the latest 
day of my life. I am ready to pledge myself to 
anything you may ask on this subject.” 


‘are wealthier after their losses than 


“ Then,” said Florence, “* do not shrink from 
doing what it is safe and necessary and right for 
you to do, because you lave once said you would 
not doit. You understand me.” 

“ Precisely,” replicd Elliot ; “* and you shall be 
obeyed.” 

It was not more than a week before the news 
was circulated, that even George Elhot had signed 
the pledge of temperanee. ‘There was much won- 
derimg at this sudden turn among those who had 
known his utter repugnance to any measure of the 
hind, and the extent to which he had yielded to 
temptation; but few knew how fine and delicate 
had been the touch, to which his pride had yiclded. 
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* Have you heard the news ! 





exclaimed a 
thin gossipping ‘woking lady, as she entered the 
snug little parlor of Mrs. Norris, who sat amid a ‘ 
heap of clothing which had been worn by her 
husband or herself, and which she was diligently 
ripping up, with the benevolcat intention of ma- 
king of the old garments, new and tidy clothing 
for several poor little children to whom she annu- 
ally gave such Christmas gifts. ‘* Have you 
heard the news ?” 

* L hope nothing particularly disastrous has 
occurred,” replicd Mrs. Norris quictly, for she 
secined to know wellto whom she was speaking. 

“ Nothing less than the entire failure of Mr. 
Raymond,” ericd Mrs. Ross, with an agitated 
manner. ‘ Oh, I do sympathize with the ladies 
of his houschold, poor things! how agonizing it 
must be to them to be obliged to come down 
from their exalted station, and leave their palace. 
like residence—indeed it will break their hearts! 
[ would cheerfully give the little [possess if it 
could save thei from such degradation.” 

* "The ladies of Mr. Raymond's family should 
be exceedingly obliged to you,” said Mrs, Norris, 
with a half simile. 

* Well, Lam surprised!” responded Mrs. Ross. 
“ Have you no sympathy for the unfortunate ? 
why you scem not half so much concerned as you 
were when widow Jones lost her old cow.” 

** And Ido not conecive my dear neighbor 
that the Raymond ladies are halfse much objects 
of sympathy as the poor widow Jones.” 

** What a strange woman you are! if the 
loss of a cow was more to be lamented than the 


And then Mrs. 


Jones had not the agony of being hurled from an 


as 
loss of seventy thousand dollars ! 
exalted station.” 


“Ah! Mrs. Ross, you estimate things as th 


most of our race do, but listen to me a few min- 


utes. ‘The Raymonds have figured inan* exalt. 
ed station,’ and notwithstanding their great 


wealth, have expended beyond their income, for 
magnificent dress and furniture, dinners and par- 
tics, which all served but to pamper pride, and the 
love of pleasure, till now the pressure of the times 
has revealed their true situation, and Mr. Ray. 
mond has failed in the sum of seventy thousand 
dollars. He will probably remove from his pal 
ace as you call it, and those who are just what 
he has been will perhaps pass by him scorn- 
fully. But he will retain more than a comfortable 
competence, and why should [ pity those who 


I can ever 


—— —— 
hepe to be. Does any one deem me an object of 
pity ? and yet I fill a station on which the Ray- 
monds will still look down scornfully. But poor 
widow Jones who earns her daily bread by the 
labor of her hands, had nv treasure but the good 
old cow, which had supplied her children with 
milk, and her table with butter so many years. 
When I saw her weeping amongst her crying 
children for the loss which they had no means of 
repairing, I felt willing to make some sacrifice to 
Let those who are still 
wealiby sympathize with the Raymonds and 


restore their comfort. 
other fallen great ones. It becomes such as I 
rather to pity such as lack the blessings whieh I 
enjoy; for to such Limay hope to be of some ser- 
vice. Look around, Mrs. Ross, and observe how 
many poor suffcrers there are on every side, who 
actually suffer for want of the common necessa- 
ries of life, notwithstanding their severe and in- 
cessant labor.” 

“Oh yes, such objects are plenty enough, but 
they are used to poverty, and not to be pitied like 
these who fall like the Raymonds.” 

** How perverted are this strange world’s sym. 
pathies. ‘The Raymonds still possess all that 
they need desire, ‘They may still command all 
the elegancics of life ; things that would be lux. 
uries indeed to thousands. I believe they will 
be far happier, and much more useful in the 
world now than they have ever been. I dare 
say that if | were now to call on them with a re. 
quest for a small subscription, as I did when 
widow Jones lost her cow, and I undertook to 
repair the loss, I should receive a far more cour. 
tcous answer than they vouchsafed me then. I 
remember also that you who just now declared 
that you would give all you possess, could such 
a sacrifice restore to the Raymonds what they 
have squandered, refused to give one dollar to- 
ward repairing the poor widow's loss’” And yet 
this very widow Jones is all that constitutes a 
gentlewoman, every way superior to the objects 
of your present condolence,” 

** T do not see how that can be possible, I never 
heard that Jones was ever rich. But do tell me 
her history if you know it.” : 

* T will give you a little sketch of her life as 
reecived it mouth. Her father 
was arich merchant in Bristol, England, and 


from her own 
educated her hisonly daughter in the best possi- 
ble manner. She was affianeed to a young bar. 
onet, and the world lay bright before her. But 
her young lover died of typhus fever; disastrous 
failures of foreign houses impaired her father’s 
wealth, and he resolved to emigrate to America 
and commenced farming. He therefore turned 
the remainder of his great wealth into gold and 
silver, and with his daughter and a few domes. 
This 
Atlantic steamers, and the voyage to England 


often occupied several months. 


tics embarked. was before there were 
The merchant, 
who was unaccustomed to any hardship or expo- 
sure, sunk under the sea sickness, which induced 
appoplexy, and e’er he had been two weeks out 
Eveline! 


bruised heart support t 


he died. Poor 


how did her already 
his dreadful bereavement. 
How great must have been her agony when she 
saw the cold form of her kind father, her only 
parent cast into the deep sea! Yet 
Mr. a clerk in her 
father’s employ, and a deep yet hopeless love for 
Eveline had lured him to attend upon her fortunes. 


she saw it 


and lived. Jones had been 
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He was now all that remained to her, and his 
heart throbbed in the dear consciousness that she 
leaned on him for consolation. But it seemed 
that she was marked for sorrow, for the ship was 
driven out of her reckoning by a fearful storm, 
and finally wrecked upon the coast of New 
Brunswick. Jones saved his lady's life by al- 
most superhuman efforts, but the ship with all 
her cargo was lost. ‘Thus was she, the timid, 
the gentle, the lovely and the educated cast alone 
and penniless upon a bleak and inhospitable land 
of strangers. ‘The utmost that Jones could do 
for her was to procure her lodging with a family 
amongst whom she soon learned to be useful; 
while he worked for wages in a neighboring 
town. Thus they continued two years, during 
the last of which she reecived small wages; and 
then they resolved to seck a more genial clime. 
But propriety suggested a measure, to which 
affection gave joyous sanction, and they were 
married, and immediately proceeded to New. 
York, where he obtained a lucrative clerkship. 
Prosperity now seemed returning, and Eveline 


Jones was happy. But her happiness was only a 


sunbeam from between dark clouds, for her hus. , * 
band’s health soon began evidently to decline. 


He sustained himself a long time, but was at 
length obliged to relinquish business, and she 
persuaded him to remove into the country in 
hopes that the pure air would be beneficial.—So 
they came amongst us, and notwithstanding the 
grumbling of some who feared a town charge, 
here he was permitted to dic.” 

* Oh, Mrs. Norris! cried Mrs. Ross, * your 
words picrce me tothe heart. L was amongst 
the murimurers you speak of. [shut my heart 
against that poor family at the first; I have ad. 
ded to the afilictions of the widow and her fath- 
erless children.” 

Mrs. Norris proceeded without noticing her 
auditor's agitation. ‘* Scarce and small were 
the consolatiun’s offered to those poor sufferers ; 
and few were there amongst us who ministered 
to their necessities. ‘The poor woman sat by her 
husband's bedside, with her babe on her lap, her 
work in her hands, and the tears on her eyelashes. 
I appealed to several on her behalf; to the 
Randolphs amongst others, but every heart was 
closed, every hand shut. But the Lord in whom 
they trusted was with them, and they found sup- 
port. Poor Jones died, anda very few attended 
his funeral. ‘lhe poor widow was indeed for- 
lorn—none came to weep with her or to comfort 
her. Her children were too young to sympa- 
thize with her, yet their claims roused her from 
the stupor of desolation, and she patiently toiled 
on. I was sitting with hera few weeks after 
her widowhood, when the pompous and numer- 
ously attended funeral of Mr. Norwood passed 
toward the cemetry. ‘The tears began to start 
silently from her eyes, and at length she burst 
into a passion of weeping. At length she said-— 
‘the homage which mankind pay to wealth, 
I felt forcibly the 
bitterness of the comparison which had forced 


attends it even to the grave.’ 


itself on her mind, and wept because I could 
offer her no consolation.” 

“ For pity’s sake, forbear!” cried Mrs. Ross. 
“Tam guilty of a great neglect of duty. If I 
iad known her history sooner, I should certainly 
But I 
will make amcnds—I will visit her this very day.” 


have done something fur her long ago. 


need your sympathy. By the will of a brother 


to her mother, who, on the death of his only son, | 


sought her out, she has become possessed of an 


ample fortune, and will soon set sail for her na- 


tive country, to take possession of wealth, which 
will command the respect which her beauty of 
person, accomplishments, genteel carriage, and 
true christian meekness and purity, failed to elicit, 
so long as the gilding was wanting. But there 
is plenty of room for any charity or sympathy 
which you may have intended for her. Many 
are the noble and gencrous spirits, struggling 
against misfortune, and shrinking from the 
world’s cold pity, amid those who cannot bring 
that magic key to her mistaken sympathy, ‘ the 
remembrance of better days.’ I know many who 
were born and reared in cottages, fed by the 
healthy hand of labor, and taught from the high 
and precious book of Providence—who in every 
essential of true nobility, are far superior to most 
of those who claim homage, because their fathers 
have somehow become rich, and they have been 


taught gentcel accomplishments.” Lypia JANe. 





BLOGRAR YZ, 


EARL OF STANHOPE, 

Tus eccentric and ingenious nobleman was 
born at Chevening, Kent, in August, 1753. In 
his 9th year he was sent to Eton, and at this 
carly age began to give strong proofs of his 
mechanical and mathematical taste. In _ his 


; nineteenth year he was removed to Geneva, and 
' placed under the tuition of Le Sage; and a few 


months afterwards, he gained a prize, offered by 
a national academy for the best paper written in 
lrench, on the construction of the pendulum. 
The earl was the author of a great number of 
inventions and improyvemonts in the arts and 
philosophy. Among those which attracted the 
most attention were his electrical experiments; 
his scheme for securing buildings from fire; a 
machine for solving problems in arithmetic; a 
mode of roofing houses; a kiln for burning lime 
—a steamboat—and a double inclined plane for 
remedying the inconvenience attending canal 
locks. 


was forming a canal in Devonshire, the line of 


This was suggested to the earl while he 


of which he surveyed himself; and during this 
employment, he for days carried the theodolite 
on his own shoulders. Experiments on stereo. 
type printing—an estcemed printing press which 
bears his name—a plan for preventing forgeries 
in coin and bank notes, &c. &c. In putting his 
ideas into practice he was assisted by Mr. Varley, 
one of the most expert practical mechanics of the 
day. 

But numerous and important as his labors were 
to the arts, they were, even ina public view, ex- 
ceeded in importance by the impulse which his pa- 
tronage gave to mechanicalartists. He appeared 
to be delighted in bringing them and their pro. 
ductions before the public, and in this way he 
spent a large portion of his ample fortune, and 
almost the whole of his thoughts and time. 

Whatever view different men might take of the 
soundness or tendency of his political principles, 
all were convinced that they sprang from the 
honest conviction of his own mind, unintluenced 
by the more remotely interested motive, for he 


uniformly declined all offices and public honors 


* You can visit her, but she does not now ’ 


If his projects, both political and mechanical, 
were occasionally considered inpracticable, they 
were neither sordid nor selfish. 

His speeches in the house of lords, and in pub- 
lic, on whatever topic, were ingenious, perspicu- 
ous, and somewhat forcible. But it was often as 
difficult to answer as to concur with them ;—for 
he seldom adapted his opinions to the state of 
public affairs, but reasoned from some abstract 
standard of moral or political right, that was sel- 
dom in accordance with principles of party or 
state expedicncy. He was sometimes eloquent, 
and at others, very eccentric in jis illustrations. 
There was often a certain quaintness of manner 


; about them that made them quite irresistible, 


even to producing laugiter, from the guarded 
and studied gravity of the incumbent on the 
woolsack. 

Hlis activity and perseverence were amazing, 
for notwithstanding the multiplicity of his pro- 
jects and experiments, he was assuredly pro. 
foundly learned in every thing that regarded the 
constitution and ecclesiastical polity of his coun. 
try, and when on these subjects, it is said he 
even taught “ the Judges law, and the Bishops 
religion !”’—W hen questions arose which required 
a practical knowledge of the exact sciences, or 
their application to the arts, if he were not the 
only man, he was, at least, the ablest in the house 
to expound, discuss, and decide them; and on 
such occasions he ever acted with great judgment. 

Earl Stanhope married Hester Pitt, a daughter 
of the great Earl of Chatham, whose political 
principles he vencrated with a feeling little re. 
moved from idolatry; and in the early part of 
his public career, acted cordially with his broth. 
cr-in-law Mr. Pitt. But the circumstances which 
induced that consummate statesman to alter his 
opinions, had not the same cflect on the earl, and 
their political connection was dissolved. On 
this separation taking place, a domestic difficulty 
sprung up between Stanhope, and his wife and 
wife’s connections. ‘This dissension arose from 
the fact, that Stanhope desired that Ais children 
should devote themselves to acquire some useful 
calling as he had done, by which, when the day 
of public calamity came, which he imagined he 
foresaw the rapid approach of—they might secure 
independence by their own personal ingenuity 
and labor. But his family preferring the patron- 
age of their uncle, the minister, to the protection 
ofthe paternal roof, Stanhope declared as they 
chose to be saddled on the public purse, they 
must “ take the consequences.” "They were not 
therefore mentioned in his will, although they 
were cnlitled to certain sums by a marriage set- 
tlement. 

** Charles Stanhope,” said the Earl of Chat- 
ham, ‘as a carpenter, a blacksmith, or mill- 
wright, could in any country, or any times, 
preserve his independence and bring up his family 
in honest and industrious courses, without solic. 
iting the bounty of friends or the charity of 
strangers.” 

Stanhope was odd in his dress and person, and 
his plain, unaffected, amiable manners, were 
considered to be singular for a man of his high 
rank and connections: but they conciliated 
affection in many cases approaching to devotion, 
and his general integrity commanded universal 


respect. He was a considerate and kind landlord, 


an ardent friend, and his purse and influence 
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were ever open to befriend the helpless and the 
poor; but he always disliked any superfluous 
expressions of gratitude, 

Among other anecdotes of his lordship’s eccen- 
tricities, the following is related. He was very 
particular in the shape and. texture of his wigs, 
which were peculiar, and was a long time in 
getting a barber to make them to his liking, but 
at last succeeded. It happened, however, that 
at a period when his stock of these “ elegant 
imitations of nature” was * unusually low,” the 
poor barber was taked so exceedingly ill that his 
life was despaired of. His lordship immediately 
on hearing of the illness of his favorite artist, sent 
a physician to attend him, and the first desire of 
the barber on his recovery was, very naturally, to 
assure the noble lord of his gratitude for this un. 
expected act of benevolence. After a few words 
of condolence, his lordship asked him if his funds 
were nut exhausted by his long inability to at- 
tend to his business, and whether an order in the 
way of trade would not be serviceable to him. 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he or- 
dered a score of wigs. Upon bringing them 
home, the wig maker began to pour forth the 
grateful feelings of his heart for this new kind. 
ness, in addition to having saved his life, when 
his lordship interrupted him by putting down the 
money, and jokingly remarked, ** Oh !—you may 
for aught I care, for I have 





now die and be 
got wigs enough to last all my life!” 

Lord Stanhope died in December, 1815, deeply 
lamented by all, but more especially by the hum. 
bler class of citizens, whose esteem and friendship 
he had won by his interest and exertions in their 
welfare. 





wit tS CH ih th AON 


THE PRICE OF AN OPINION, 

In a cold night of November, in the year 1835, 
a man enveloped in a large cloak, rapped at the 
door of one of the most distinguished advocates of 
Paris. He was quickly shown into the chamber 
of the learned lawyer. 

** Sir,” he said, placing upon the table a large 
parcel of papers, ‘‘ I am rich, but the suit that 
has been instituted against me to-day will entirely 
ruin me. 
so that the loss of my suit will condemn me for- 


At my age, a fortune is not to re-built; 
ever tothe most frightful misery. I come to ask 
the aid of your talents.—Here are the papers, as 
to the facts, I will, if you please, expose them 
clearly to you.” 

The advocate listened attentively to the stran- 
ger, then opened the parcel, examined all the 
papers it contained, and said, * Sir, the action 
laid against you is founded in justice and moral. 
ity; unfortunately, in the admirable perfection 
of our codes, law does not always accord with 
If there. 
fore, you rest strickly upon the law, and avail 


justice, and here the law is for you. 


yourself, without exception, of all the means in 
your favor—if, above all, these means sre expos- 
ed with clearness and force, you will infallibly 
gain this suit, and nobody can afterwards dispute 
that fortune you fear to lose. 

“* Nobody in the world,” replied the client, “ is 


so Competent to do this as yours¢ f; an opinion 
drawn up in this sense, and signed by you would 


render one invulnerable. Iam bold enough to 


hope that you will not refuse it me.” 


? 


The skilful advocate reflected some moments 
taking up again the papers that he had pushed 
away with an abruptness peculiar to him, said 
that he wuitld draw up the opinion, and that it 
should be finished the following day, at the same 
hour. 

The client was punctual to his appointment. 
The advocate presented him with the opinion, 
and without taking the trouble to reply to the 
thanks with which the other overwhelmed him, 
said to him rudely, 

“Here is the opinion; there is no judge who, 
after having seen that, will condemn you.—Give 
me 3,000 franes.”’ 

The client was struck dumb and motionless 
with surprise. 

** You are free to keep your money, 
advocate, “ as I am to throw the opinion into the 
fire.” 


So speaking, he advanced towards the chim- 


” 


said the 


ney; but the other stopped him, and declared 
that he would pay the sum demanded ; but that 


‘ he had only half of it with him. 





He drew, in fact, from his pocket book 1,500 
francs in bank notes. The advocate with one 
hand took the notes, and with the ether threw 
the opinion into an indrawer. 

“ But,” said the client,“ I am going if you 
please, to give you my note for the balance.” 

‘IT want money. Bring me 1,500 more franes 
or you shall not have one line.” 

There was no remedy, and the 3,000 franes 
were paid. But the client, to revenge himself 
for being so pillaged, hastened to circulate this 
anecdote; it got into the papers, and for a fort- 
night there was a deluge of witticism of all kinds 
upon the disinterestedness of the great advocate. 
Those who did not laugh at it, said it was de- 
plorable that a man of such merit should be 
tainted with a vice so degrading as avarice. 
Even his friends were moved by it, and some of 
to 
publicly; but the only reply he 


them went so far as remonstrate with him 
gave was by 
shrugging his shoulders, and then, as every thing 
is quickly forgotten at Paris, people soon ceased 
to talk of this. 

‘Ten years had passed away. One day the 
Court of Cassation, in its red robes, was descend. 
ing the steps of the Palace of Justice, to be pre- 
sent ata publie ceremony. Allat once, a female 
darts from the crowd, throws herself at the feet 
of the Procureur General, seizes the end of his 
robe, and presses it to her lips.—The woman is 
looked upon as deranged, and they try to drag 
her away. 

“Oh, leave me alone, leave mealone,” she cries, 
** Trecognise him—It is he—my preserver! Thanks 
to him, I was able to bring up my large family. 
Thanks to him, my old age is happy. Oh, you do 
not know, you—one day—I was very unhappy then 
—I wasadvised to bring an action againsta distant 
relation of my late husband, who, it was said had 
possessed himself of arich heritage that ought to 


Already I had sold 


half my goods to commence the action, when one 


have come to my children. 


evening I saw enter my house a gentleman, who 


se 


said to me, ** Do not go to law; reason and mo. 
rality are for you, but the law is against you. 


Keep the little you have, and add to it these 


3,000 franes, which are truly yours.” J remain. 
ed speechless with surprise; when I would have 


spoken and thanked him, he had disappeared ; 
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but the bag of money was there, upon my table, 
and the countenance of that gencrous man was 
engraven upon my heart, never to be crased. 
Well, this man—this preserver of my family—is 
here! Let me thank him before God and before 
men! 

The Court had stopped. 
eral appeared moved, but conquering his emo- 


The Procureur Gen. 


tions, he said— 

* ‘Take away this good woman, and take care 
that no harm comes to her—I don’t think she is 
qnite right in her mind.” 

He was mistaken, the poor woman was not 


had 





mad—only she remembered, and M 
forgotten ! 





“ROW ON,” 

“ For the first five years of my professional life,” 
once said a gentteman to us, “ | had to row against 
wind and stream and tide.” “ And what did you 
*“ Do,” replied he “ do, 


why I rowed on, to be sure.” And so he did row 


do?” was our question. 


on, an to a good purpose too, until he came to the 
open sea ; took favorable breezes and brought his 
voyage toa most successful termination, leaving 
behind him a most enyiable reputation, of worth 
and wisdom—impressing the mark of hisstrong mind 
and excellent character, deep and clear on the com. 
munity in which he lived ; and obtaining an immor- 
tality, worth more than monarch’s crown, in the 
respectful memory of thousands. His remark de- 
serves to be remembered asa motto. ‘The great 
business of all is to“ row on” with unflinching 
All trades 


and professions have their difficulties, and almost 


courage, and steady perseverance. 


every individual meets with discouragements— 
the only way, therefore, to go ahead, is to ** row 
of 


will—the resolution to press on, when sure we 


on.” Decision of character—determination 
are on the right track, or in pursuit of a good and 
honorable end—this is the secret of living, so as 
There are 


to come out at last safe and sound. 


** lions” in every path, and they must be met 
and conquered, or the hope of ultimate success 
must be abandoned. A poor man, with a tribe 
of children, finding work hard to get, and hard 
when it is got, sometimes will almost despair; 
every thing will seem to be against him, but let 
him not be cast down—lct him ** row on,” and 
by aud by matters will very likely grow brighter. 
Head 


winds are to be expected ; contrary currents will 


As with the poor man, so with all men. 


come; the tide does not always run with us, but 


never mind, ** row on;” pull the harder, till the 
vars bend again, and victory will wait upon and 
reward patient endeavors. ‘Those whio have risen 
from obscurity to eminence—those who from be- 
ing poor have become rich—those who, born in 
the midst of ignorance, have forced their way 
among the learned—those who have made them. 
selves, and made themselves well, have generally 
been those who understood the importance of 
“ * Faint heart 


lady,” nor any thing else. 


rowing on.” never won a fair 

Just at this time the word of exhortation “ row 
on,” is much needed. Freights down—spindles 
stopping—little hope ofimmediate reliefin business 
matters; mostcertainly we are ina “ sea of trou. 
bles; the oldest navigators shake their heads 
We 


Bad times have been in all times, 


and affirm there was neverany thing like it. 
doubt that. 
Never. 


and will continue now and then to be. 
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theless, just now it is rather dark, and the obsta- ' land for the purpose of obtaining donors for that ; 


cles in the way are neither few nor small. But 
let there be no despair to make bad matters worse ; 
no rashness, when deliberation and coolness are 


so much needed. Experience, severe teacher as 


it is, is diligently at work; and if the people will | 


only ** row on,” in spite of vetos or no vetos, 
some sort of comfortable harbor will be reached 
at last, although it is very possible the storms 


will cause damage, not casily repaired. ‘There 


is no danger of a famine, at all events, for the — 


Silks and satins—coaches and couches 
—jewels and journeys—most luxurics—some 
comforts—a few necessaries, even, may be thrown 
overboard to lighten the ship. 


present. 


But the great 


“ harness cask” is well supplied, and there is no | 


necessity for putting the crew on an allowance 
of water. So‘ row! brothers! row!” the calm 
cannot last forever, or the wind be always ahead ; 
soon or later the tide will turn, and be favorable 
to the persevering individual, and the persevering 
community.— The main thing is to be sure that 
ting prudence with our courage. Often he who 
takes to his oars and rows steadily and slowly on, 
will reach the harbor in safety; while he who in 
desparation crowds all sail, will succeed only in 
capsizing the ship. ‘The teeth of the mouse once 
cut the netting, the lion's paw could not break— 
somctimes a dory can be rowed up stream, while 
a clipper built yatch finds it almost impossible, 
under all her canvass, to beat into port.—New. 


buryport Herald. 





AN INCIDENT AND ITS MORAL. 
Gone to dinner the other day, we saw a little 
codger about two years old, sitting in a wheel- 
barrow andtrying to wheelhimself. It struck us 
that many people in this world are often caught 
in the same act, as we shall always think here- 
after. 
When we see a politician striving for office, 
taking the lead in all matters calculated to 
mote his success, writing his own puffs, 


pro- 
and 
calling all his own meetings, he’s sitting in a 
wheelbarrow and trying to wheel himself. 

When we see a business man trusting every. 
thing to his clerks, and continually seeking his 
own amusement—always absent from his count- 
ing house, and yet expecting to get along, he's 
** sitting on a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel 
himself.” 

When we see a professional man better acquain- 
ted with everything else than his profession, 
always starting some new scheme and never 
attending to his calling, his wardrobe and credit 
vill soon designate him as * sitting on a wheel- 
barrow and trying to wheel himself.” 

When we see a mechanic run half a square 
every day to borrow a newspaper, and may be 
have to wait ten or fifteen minutes before he can 
have it, we shall suspect that the time he loses 
would soon pay the subscription and consider 
him as “sitting on a wheelbarrow and trying to 
wheel himself.’"— Wheeling Times. 


A BOLD PREACHER. 

Tue boldness of Samuel Davies, (a qualifica- 
tion so important that even St. Paul requested 
the Christians to pray it might be given him 
When 


President of Princeton College, he visited Eng. 


will be illustrated by a single anecdote. 


- ca.’’ 


institution. 
ty to hear a preacher from the ** wilds of Ameri- 


struck with his commanding eloquence that he 
expressed his astonishment so loud as to be 
heard half way over the house, in such terms as 
“Why he 
Davies observing that 


these; ‘‘ he is a wonderful man !” 
beats my Bishops!” &c. 
the King was attracting more attention than 
himself, paused and looking his. Majesty full in 
the face, gave him, in an emphatic tone, the 
following beautiful rebuke, “ When the lion roar- 


_eth, let the beasts of the forest tremble: and 


when the Lord speaketh, let the kings of the 
earth keep silence.” ‘The King instantly shrunk 
back in his seat like a school boy that had been 
rapped over the head by his master, and remain- 
ed quict during the remainder of the sermon. 
The next day the monarch sent for him, and 


gave him fifty guineas as a donation for the in- 


stitution over which he presided, observing at 
we are heading in the right direction, and uni- ° 


the same time to his courtiers, ‘* He is an honest 
man, anhonest man.” Not one of his silken bish- 


ops would have dared to give him such a reproof. 





DEFECT IN A MILL. 

A rarturuL minister, who knew that a miller 
in the neighborhood, who was proud of his busi- 
ness and machinery, prosecuted his calling on 
the Lord’s day, as many millers still do, called 
upon him, and fell in conversation respecting his 
mill. ‘ A fine mill,” said he, ** one of the very 
best I have ever seen.” This was nothing more 
than was true, and the miller had heard as much 
many times before; but his skill and judgment 
were gratified by this new testimony, and his 
* But ah!” 
continued the minister after a moments pause, 
** What is that?” 
‘* A very serious 
* What is it?’ repeated the miller, 
** A defect that 
is likely to counterbalance all its advantages !” 
** Well, what is it?” said the miller, looking him 
* A defect that is likely 
“ What W hat is it ?” 


* And will no 


feelings were of course conciliated. 


‘* there is one defect in it.” 
carelessly asked the miller. 
defect too.” 


looking up with some curiosity. 


earnestly in the face. 
to ruin the mill!” is it 


rejoined the miller. doubt one 


day ruin the owner too!” ‘ And can't you say 
it out ?” cried the impatient, half alarmed, and 
‘“* It goes on the NSahbath !” 


exclaimed the minister, in a firm, and solemn, 


half angry miller. 


and monitory tone. ‘The astonished man stood 


blank and silent; and when the minister went 
on with remonstrance and exhortation, in which 
the danger of his state and practices, and the 
call to repentance and faith were urged upon 
him, he listened with respectful submission, and 
promised to turn from his ways of sin, and especi- 


ally of the fourth commandment. 


SUPER-SUPERLATIVE. 
A waconer the other day drove his team to the 
this 


door of a warehouse in village, and thus 


hailed the merehant: 
** Don’t you want some fine kegs ?” 
‘“* No,” answered the merchant. 
* But don’t you want some first rate kegs ?”’ 
* No,” 
a They're confounded first rate 
* Don’t want any.” 


” 


* But they're darn’d ctarnal first rate. 


The King (George 2) had a curiosi- ' 


He accordingly attended, and was so 


** I tell you I don’t want any.” 

** But mister they’re superogatory first rate.” 

** No.” 

‘* Each keg is equal to a hogshead.” 

** Don’t want any.” 

* Well, dang my. buttons if I'd sell to such a 
scrimpton as you, any how.”— Wayne Stand, 


GET MARRIED. 

means ?—Then thou hast one to 
increase and keep them, Hast thou none? 
Then thou hast one to help thee to get some. 
She doubies it. Art 
She will comfort, assist and 
Art thou at home? She will 
Artthouabroad? She 
prays for thee, wishes thee at home, and wel- 
comes thee with joy. 


Hast thou 


Art thou in prosperity ? 
thou in adversity ? 
bear her part. 
drive away melancholy. 


Nothing is as delightful as 
home.—No society is equal to marriage. 





* Tnoucurts, sir, thoughts!” exclaimed a would. 
be-poet, ** are the divine wings that bear me up 
into the seventh heaven, to enjoy the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul, while you can only feast 
But what is 
the use of speaking to you, you never had a 
thought in all your life.” 


on bread, and cheese, and porter, 


‘“* Yes; I have one now.” 
‘* What is it ?” 
* That youarea fool.” 





Saip Sam to Dick, “ you have a hole in your 
trowsers.”” ** Who cares,” says Dick, * It will 
wear twice as long as a patch.” ‘ Yes,” says 
Sam, ** and twice as wide too.” 


NornineG sets up a woman’s spunk like calling 
her ugly—she gets her back right up like a cat 
when a strange dog comes near her; she is all 
eyes, claws and bristles. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

M. W. Jr. Ghent, N. Y. 31,00; J. M. G. St. Johnsbury 
Plains, Vt. 31,00; J.O. M. Cato 4 Corners, N. Y. 81,00; 
G. L. Cuttings Ville, Vt. $1.00; P. M. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$2.00; HS. HoSomerset, N. ¥. 81,00; W. FP. B. Plainfield, 
N.Y. 81,00; O.T. Hall's Mills, N. Y. 81,00; M.G. El 
brutge, N.Y. 80,75: W.G. W. Cheshire, Ms. 81,00; H.H. 
Valatie, N. Y. 80.67; J.C. Canton, N. Y. $1,00; J. F. B. 
West Stockbridge Centre, Ms. 31,00; A. K. Moriah, N. Y¥. 
S100; P.M. Somerville. NOY. 81.00: ©. G. Pittsfield, Ms. 
81,00; P.M. East Eddington, Me. $1.00; R.'T. Woodville, 
Miss. $1.00; W.W.C. Seott,N. Y. 81,00; C. V. Potsdam, 
N. ¥. 81,00; J. B. N. Richmond, Vt. $1,00; 8. W. W. 
Williamsburgh, Ms. 81,00; D. H. MeLean, N. Y. $1,00; 
Ii. M. W. Albany, N.Y. 1,00. 

Married, 

In this city, on Thursday the 27th ult by the Rev. Dr. 
Gosman, Mr. James 3. Bump to Miss Mary A. Shattuck, 
all of this city 

On 4th day evening, the 26th ult. at the residence of 
Thomas Wright, near Hudson, John W. Corlies, of New 
York, to Phebe, daughter of William Green, of Athens, 
deceased 

On the Lith ult. by the Rev. Hiram Wheeler, Mr. An 
drew M. Pulverto Miss Margaret Miller, both of Claverack. 

On Sunday evening, the 30th ult. in Trinity Church, 
Athens, by the the Rev. Thomas Mallaby, Mr. 
Rufus Gaston, of Oberlin, Ohio, to Miss Charlotte Everts, 
of the former place 

In Coxsackie, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Vander 
voort, Mr. Peter L Philip, of Mettenvilie, to Miss Angelica 
C. Vaudenburgh, daughter of Robert Vandenburgh, Esq 
of the former place 

At Livingston, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. J.D. Fonda, 
Mr. Peter Smith to Miss Deborah Ham 


Rector, 


Nicd, 
In this city. on the 23d ult. Mr. Samuel Rankien, in his 
40th your 
On the 24th ult. George R.son of Stephen W. and Sarah 


Aon Crandell, aged 3 years, 3 months and 21 days. 
On the 1th ult. Madalene, daughter of Joseph M. and 
Harriet Blake, in her 3d ye ir 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE THUNDER STORM. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
‘Twas midnight—and the thunder’s crash, 
Broke loudly on my ear; 
Then came the lightning’s vivid flash, 
Proclaiming God was near! 
Fitful they played around my head, 
Bright were their arrowy forms, 
While far and near, with noiseless tread 
Wandered the God of storms. 


Revolving clouds rolled dark and high, 
And ever and anon— 

The lightning’s flash, and thunder’s crash— 
Came quick—and then was gone. 


Hushed for a moment was the strife 
Of elemental war; 

E’en nature’s pulse seemed 'reft of life. 
When sudden from afar— 

Was heard the warring winds, 
orne by the clouds along, 

The rain fell fast from thousand springs 
And mingled in the song. 

One wild uproar, one constant flash, 
Illumed the troubled sky ; 

The wind, the rain, the thunder’s crash, 
Raised the grand pean high. 

Lord! what anemblem of that day, 
For which all days were made ; 

When all that’s born on earth must stand 
Before thy throne arrayed. 

Sag Harbor, L. I. Oct. 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rice were the happy parents of seven lovely 
sons and daughters—the pride of the present and hope otf 
the future. The sunbeams of fortune shone brilliantly 
around their pathway, and felicity attended their course, 
till lo, that messenger of God, and scourge of the human 
race, the Scarlatina, intruded within their hallowed abode, 
when, sad to relate, in less than seven days four of its 
youthful inmates—bright flowers cut off by an untimely 
frost—bound in the silence of death, were laid in the cold 
and dark chambers ofthe grave! Hence the propriety and 
occasion of the following lines. 

BEREAVEMENT. 
In early days, when truly blest, 
And haleyon scenes betokened re st, 
While wo was rarely known ; 
Contented not with lonely fate, 
We thought upon connubial state 


Enjoyment’s rays were thrown. 


At Hymen’s altar since we’ve knelt, 

And more than all those pleasures felt 
Before in prospect seen; 

An union sweet an offspring dear,— 

A kind companion each to cheer, 


Should sorrow intervene. 


And while those hours roll swift away, 

Each gladsome eve, each welcome day 
Afforded new delight : 

What though a parent’s cares we knew ? 

Bliss more than counterpoising grew, 


And buried them from sight. 


But as succeeds dread darkness Jicht, 
As crateful calms with horrid might 


Dire tempests drin 


| ko ehave antl re 


For they are numbered with the dead, 
Whom we designed our stay. 


Death sudden came—be we forbear— 
Our joys converted to despair, 
Our brightest hopes are slain : 
By griefs o’erwhelmed, prostrate we lie, 
While plaintive sighs ascend the sky— 
Whio can the load sustain ? 


But let us not too much complain ; 
Tho’ many lost—that few remain, 
Still cratitude is due ; 
God gave us his and home but took ; 
To him for aid O let us look, 
And yield submission new. 


Ah thoughtful pair! your griefs tho’ true, 
But few have been accustomed to, 
Complaints faith right restrains : 
Prepare to meet those lovely ones, 
Who live we trust as little suns, 
To gild celestial piains. J. D.C. 
Alfred, N. Y. Oct. 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
A SONNET ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
Smi.ine in death the lovely Henry lay, 
It seemed as if the soul's last parting gaze 
Had left this smile, which faintly seemed to say 
I wait on bliss where nothing pure decays. 


Sweet lovely babe the rose was on thy cheek; 
That rose a parent's love had taught to glow ; 
It sofily there a feeling seemed to seek, 


A feeling that fond parents only know. 


Thus calmly glides a flower upon a stream, 
And leaves the source from whence it first began ; 
Thus human life is but a painted dream, 


And death proclaims the illusive vision gone. 


As Jesus said, so heavenward angels bring 
Such smiling cherubs to his regal seat, 

Present their offerings to the heavenly king ; 
And there at last shall weeping parents meet, 

And kueel contented atthe Saviour’s fee t, 
Eternal there in yey His praise to sing. 


Hudson, Oct. 1342. Ovip. AMeRIcANUs, 


THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 


BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


“On, mother, ve been with an angel to-day ! 

{ was ont, alone, in the forest at play, 
Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 
And hearing the we odpecker tapping the trees ; 
So [ played, and IT played, till, so weary [ grew, 
I sat down to rest in the shade of a yew, 

While the birds sang so sweetly high up on its top, 

I held iny breath, mother, for fear they would stop! 
Thus along while I sat, looking up to the sky, 
And watching the clouds that went hurrying by, 
When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 


That sounde , oh brother ! 


And there 


Oh mother, an angel was 


das if, ‘ come it said; 
right up over the ton of the tree, 


beck’ning to me! 


* And, ‘brother! 


ered, 


once more, ‘come, oh: brother!’ he 


And flew on light pinions close down by my side! 


And, mother, oh, never was be ing 80 bright, 


As the one which then beamed on my wondering 
sight! 

His face was as fair asthe delicate shell, 

His hair down his shoulders in fair ringlets fell, 

With eyes resting on me, so melting with love, 


Were as soft and as mild as the eyes ofa dove! 


And somehow, dear mother, I felt not afraid, 

As his hand on my brow he caressinely laid, 

\ \ ry 1 tly and gently to m 

7 e sh ~ e writing f } " 


? 
? 


el 
And then on my forehead he tenderly pressed 
Such kisses—oh, mother, they thrilled through my 
breast, 
As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high, 
When the chariot of God rolls along the black sky! 
While his breath, floating round me, was soft as the 
breeze 
That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees: 
Atlast on my head a deep blessing he poured, 
Then plumed his bright pinions and upward he soarcd! 
And up, up he went, through the blue sky, so far, 
He seemed to float there like a glittering star, 
Yet still my eyes followed his radiant flight, 
Till, lostin the azure, he passed from my sight! 
Then, oh, how I feared, as I caught the last gleam 
Of his vanishing form, it was ouly adream! 
When soft voices whispered once more from the tree, 


‘Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee ? ” 


Oh, pale grew that mether, and heavy her heart, 

For she knew her fair boy from this world must de- 
part! 

That his bright locks must fade in the dust of the 
tomb, 

Ere the autumn winds withered the summer's rich 


bloom! 


» Oh, how his young footsteps she watched, day by 


day, 

As his delicate form wasted slowly away, 

Till the soft light of heaven seemed shed o’er his 
face, 

And he crept upto cie in her loving embrace! 

“Oh, clasp me, dear mother, close, close to your 


breast, 


> On that gentle pillow again let me rest! 


Let me gaze up once more to that dear, loving eye, 
And then, oh, methinks, Lean willingly die! 
Now kiss me, dear mother! oh, quickly! for see 


The bright, blessed angels are waiting for me!” 


Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her 
breast, 

As the long, frantic kiss on his pale lips she pressed, 

And felt the vain search of his soft, pleading eye, 

As it strove to meet hers ere the fir boy could chie, 

* Tsee you not, mother, for darkness and night, 

Are hiding your dear, loving face from my sight- 

ButI hear your low sobbings—dear mother, good- 
bye! 

The angels are ready to bear me on high ! 

I will wait for you there—but oh, tarry not long, 

Lest grief at yourabsence should sadden my song !’ 

He ceased, and hishands meekly clasped on his breast, 

While his sweet face sank down on its pillow of rest 

Then, closing his eyes, now all rayless and dim, 

Went up with the angels that waited for him! 
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